The Coming of the Arabs to the Sudan
of any evidence to show that there has ever been whole-
sale tribal movement to the Sudan by way of the Bed Sea
in the sense in which such tribal movement has certainly
taken place through Egypt and up the valley of the Nile.
The best that could be said for the opposing theory is
that the movement of Arabs through Egypt is known
because Coptic and Mohammedan historians recorded it,
whereas there was no one to chronicle what happened on
the Red Sea coast.
Now, leaving aside for the moment the question of
dates and circumstances, let us consider the reasons why
the Arabs tended to migrate from Egypt to the Sudan.
In brief, there was better pasturage for their animals, less
fear of the tax-collector, and more hope of loot and slaves.
They were more likely to be left alone. On the other
hand there were serious limiting factors, namely the
age-long disinclination of those who sat in the seats of
Pharaoh to let them go, and a very natural unwillingness
on the part of the rulers of Nubia to let them past the
narrow river gateway of the Sudan.
Let me say a few words more on some of these points.
Egypt is not an ideal country for the nomad. Its rainfall
is negligible, and there is a superfluity of cultivation. The
Sudan, on the other hand, excluding the southern provinces,
has much in common with Arabia. To anyone with a
knowledge of the Sudan, there is hardly a description
given by Palgrave or Doughty, or indeed by any other
Arabian traveller, of the desert grazing grounds, the bleak
sun-blackened Trills* of wasted sandstone, or the more kindly
valleys fed by springs or rainfall, that might not be applied,
almost word for word, to some part of the country lying
inland from the Nile, on either side of it, to the north of
Khartoum. The same trees occur, the same grasses, the
same barren outcrops of rock, the same sandy wastes.
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